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John Wedgwood, whose letter led to the 
foundation of The Royal Horticultural Society. 





The Flowers of the Year 
Plate Collection 


Franklin Porcelain will issue its first collection, 
in cooperation with The Royal Horticultural Society 


Ben in the Summer of 1801, the 
Royal gardener to King George 
III of Great Britain received a letter 
at Kensington Palace from a Bristol 
banker. The banker was a great lover 
of flowers and suggested that, to- 
gether, he and the King’s gardener 
should set about establishing a ‘‘horti- 
cultural society.” 

The purpose of that society, as the 
banker saw it, would be to“... col- 
lect every information respecting the 
culture and treatment of all plants 
and trees, culinary as well as orna- 
mental.” Three years later, on March 
7, 1804, seven persons gathered in 
London at Number 187, Piccadilly — 
in a building that housed, as it does 
to this day, Hatchard’s Book Shop. 

And so was born The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society —the world’s oldest 
and most prestigious body devoted to 
the study and cultivation of plants, 
shrubs and trees—as well as one of 
nature’s loveliest and most delicate 
works, the flower. 

Now, a century and a half later, 
Franklin Porcelain— under the aus- 
pices of The Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety—is about to issue The Flowers 
of the Year Plate Collection. 

This will be a most important col- 


lection and for a number of reasons. 

For one, this will be the premiere 
offering of Franklin Porcelain, the 
newest division of The Franklin Mint. 

But—even more importantly — 
these will be the very first collector's 
plates ever authorized by The Royal 
Horticultural Society in its more than 
170-year history. 

Because of the importance of this 
collection, the famed British artist 
Leslie Greenwood has been commis- 
sioned by The Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety to create the original full-color 
artwork that will adorn the twelve 
plates in this collection. Mr. Green- 
wood is acknowledged by flower 
lovers and art lovers alike as one of 
the finest botanical artists of our day. 

There is, moreover, a unique and 
interesting story linking this first 
Franklin Porcelain collection to the 
founding of the world famous Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

For that Bristol banker whose letter 
to King George's gardener resulted in 
the formation of The Royal Horticul- 
tural Society was John Wedgwood. 
And it is the world-famous firm of 
Josiah Wedgwood and Sons of Stoke- 
on-Trent, England—founded more 
than 200 years ago by the father of 


John Wedgwood — that will produce 
the fine English bone china plates for 
this collection! 

In a transatlantic telephone inter- 
view from his home in the Chiltern 





Artist Leslie Greenwood with C. A. Brickell, 
director of the Society's Wisley Gardens. 


Hills, Oxfordshire, England — about 
40 miles west of London — Mr. 
Greenwood spoke about himself and 
his art; about his feeling for flowers, 
and about the work he is doing for 
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The Flowers of the Year Plate Collection. 
Interestingly, he too knew the story 
about John Wedgwood. 

“Actually, there’s a bit more to the 
story,’ Greenwood said in his softly 
modulated British accent. 

“I was tempted to include the for- 
sythia among the flowers for the very 
first plate in this collection. But, as 
you know, the forsythia is a very small 
blossom that grows on a rather large 
bush. And it just wouldn’t fit. 

“The reason I had wanted to in- 
clude the forsythia is because the 
gardener to George III —the one to 
whom John Wedgwood wrote about 
founding The Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety -— was named William Forsyth. 
And it was he after whom the for- 
sythia was named. It would have been 
a nice touch, I think. But, as I said, it 
just wouldn't fit.” 

How does Leslie Greenwood feel 
about doing The Flowers of the Year 
Plate Collection? 

“I was thrilled, of course. It’s quite 
an honor, after all, to be selected by 
The Royal Horticultural Society for 
any commission. I have done work 
for the Society before, but this will be 
the first, and probably the only time 
my work will ever appear on collec- 
tor’s plates. I certainly hope that the 
Franklin Porcelain collectors will be 
as thrilled with the plates as I am in 
doing them. 

“I must say, though, it’s quite 
painstaking work; very time con- 
suming. And it has been taking all my 
time, even Sundays. You see, I use 
watercolors for my flower paintings. 
And that works fine, so far as the 
colors go, because I can go right 
through the spectrum and in shades 
from delicate to brilliant. But to bring 
out the tiny, very fine details with a 
watercolor brush! Well, that takes a 
very steady hand and lots and lots of 
patience. It’s very meticulous work. 

“And you must remember, there is 
not just one flower on each plate. In 
fact, there are several different flowers 
on every plate. And I’m arranging 
them just as one might see them 


when looking into a garden during 
the various months of the year.” 
Leslie Greenwood was an obvious 
choice as the artist for The Flowers of 
the Year Plate Collection. For he has been 
awarded two Gold Medals by The 
Royal Horticultural Society for his 





flower art and has been elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Arts. 
Moreover, he was the artist selected 
to produce the 800 paintings for one 
of the most authoritative books on 
flowers ever published, Flowers of the 
World, which has been printed in 
English and several other languages. 

Both Greenwood’s father and 
grandfather were also artists. Does he 
feel, therefore, that he comes by his 
talent naturally? 

“Well, I suppose you could say it’s 
in the blood. But, no, not really. I 
mean, it’s true that my father was an 
artist, a very fine artist. But he really 
made his living as an architect. And 
as for my grandfather, he was pri- 
marily a map engraver. 

“So, while both of them had a great 
deal of artistic talent, neither of them 
could be said to have pushed me into 
art. They didn’t discourage me either, 
of course, except that my father 
warned me, ‘There’s no money in 
being an artist.’ He was mistaken on 
that score, thank goodness! I’ve been 
able to earn a very comfortable living 
through my art.” 

When did Greenwood decide to 
take up the painting of flowers as his 
life’s work? And does he think flower 


painting a rather unusual specialty? 

“I really took up this work while 
I was in the East. During World War 
II, | was posted to India and ended up 
spending about a dozen years in and 
about the Far East. And during that 
time I had the opportunity to travel 
extensively — from the Himalayas to 
Borneo and most points in between. 

“While I was in the East, every- 
where I went I was fascinated with 
the endless varieties of exotic plants 
and flowers, many of them rarely 
seen in the West. I had my sketch pad 
and paint box with me, and so I just 
started in. And I’ve being doing it 
ever since. 

“Do I think flower painting un- 
usual? Of course not! If I did, I 
wouldn't be doing it. After all, every 
artist has painted flowers at one time 
or another. It’s just that I love flow- 
ers; I love to paint flowers, and I am 
told I do it very well. And that’s why 
I do it. Quite simple, really.” 

Leslie Greenwood was asked about 
his feelings toward flowers. 

“Well, I just couldn't do the work 
I do unless I loved the flowers very 
much, now could I? Here in the Chil- 





tern Hills, my wife Vera and I live in 
a small cottage. Actually, it’s really 
two small cottages that we've joined 
together. And, of course, we have our 
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garden — it’s only about half an acre. 

“You know, they say ‘every Eng- 
lishman has his garden. And that’s 
quite literally true. Perhaps it’s be- 
cause flowers grow so beautifully 
here. That's the only really nice thing 
about our English weather. It’s per- 
fect for growing flowers. 

“Il suppose we—and by that, | 
mean mankind — have been growing 
flowers since the very beginning of 
civilization. We've cultivated them 
and admired them. We've used them 
to celebrate our joy and to console 
our grief. They've adorned our altars 
and they've brightened our children’s 
nurseries. And yet, when one thinks 
about it, flowers really serve little if 
any practical purpose to mankind. 

“IT mean, they're not like trees or 
medicinal herbs or vegetables. Those 
are all quite useful to man. They help 
to house him, feed him and clothe 
him—even help cure his illnesses. 
Even common grass helps supply us 
with the very oxygen we breath. But 
flowers are so fragile. And they live 
such a little while. 

“Still, 1 suppose the love of flowers 
— like the appreciation of music and 
art — is one of those quiet graces that 
lifts man above the brute and places 
him just a little lower than the angels. 

“I remember, when I| was traveling 
in the East, reading some of the works 
of the 13th-century Persian poet 
Saadi. He's practically unknown in 
the West, but he was a poet of great 
mystical beauty, rather like Omar 
Khayyam. He’s quite venerated in the 
Moslem world. And I rather like 
what he had to say about flowers in 
his poem Gulistan: 


Lf of thy mortal goods thou art 
Bereft, 
And from thy slender store two 
Loaves alone are left, 
Sell one, and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul.” 


* * ° 


Franklin Mint collectors will learn 
more about The Flowers of the Year 
Plate Collection in the near future. @ 
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The allure of fine 
English bone china. 


INCE a Chinese artisan pro- 

duced the first porcelain bowl 
sometime during the T’ang Dy- 
nasty (618-907 A.D.), the world 
has known only three types of 
porcelain. Chinese porcelain, or 
hard-paste china; European por- 
celain, or the soft-paste china; 
and the unique type of porcelain 
known as fine English bone china. 

The first true china — or Chin- 
ese hard-paste porcelain — was 
so coveted by the ancient Chinese 
that they were successful in keep- 
ing its formula a secret from the 
rest of the world for centuries. 

In fact, it was not until the 
early 18th century that a Euro- 
pean apothecary’s apprentice dis- 
covered the long sought-after 
combination of ingredients of 
true china that had eluded the 
European artisans. And with 
these two basic materials—a 
pure white clay called kaolin and 
feldspar—the fine porcelain 
houses of Europe were able to 
create hard-paste porcelain that 
equaled that of the Chinese. 

And in Great Britain, a tradi- 
tion also began with the discovery 
that the addition of animal bone 
ash to the formula for Chinese 
porcelain would create a new 
china of unique lustre and trans- 
lucency. And so the first fine Eng- 
lish bone china was made. 

Each of these porcelains has 
subtly different characteristics 
that set them apart, one from the 
other. Those differences are in 
three primary  areas—trans- 
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lucency, or the capacity to trans- 
mit light; the degree of whiteness, 
and surface texture. 

After considering the charac- 
teristics of each of these fine 
chinas, Franklin Porcelain, the 
newest division of The Franklin 
Mint, chose fine English bone 
china as the porcelain to be used 
in its first offering, The Flowers of 
the Year Plate Collection. 

For bone china is the most 
translucent of all porcelain made 
today. It allows light to softly il- 
luminate the delicate flowers on 
these plates as no other porcelain 
could. It is as though bright, 
warm sunlight is shining from be- 
hind each flower, bringing it — 
just for that moment — to life. 

And bone china also possesses 
a velvety smooth surface. A 
smoothness that creates the feel- 
ing of being able to reach out and 
touch each soft petal of the flow- 
ers, painted exclusively for this 
collection by the noted British 
artist Leslie Greenwood. 

Even the distinct color of bone 
china—a_ soft whiteness — pro- 
vides the perfect backdrop for 
the vivid, yet warm colors of the 
flowers that will adorn the twelve 
plates in this collection. 

All in all, The Flowers of the Year 
Plate Collection will represent a 
blending of beautiful flowers on 
a fine porcelain background — 
combining the two great English 
traditions of magnificent flower 
gardens and the elegance of fine 
English bone china. 





Avisit 
froma 
Prince 





Hi Eminence John Cardinal Krol, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, visit- 
ed The Franklin Mint in April to strike 
a solid gold medal for presentation to 
His Holiness Pope Paul VI in com- 
memoration of the 41st International 
Eucharistic Congress, which will meet 
in Philadelphia from August Ist 
through 8th. 

At special ceremonies in the mint’s 
Clean Room, gold medals also were 
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Cardinal Krol with Chairman Andes, right, and 
President Harrison during striking of medal. 


struck for presentation to President 
Ford, to Cardinal Krol and to James 
Cardinal Knox, Papal Legate to the 
Eucharistic Congress. 

“I am delighted to participate in 
these significant ceremonies,” said 
Cardinal Krol who, as a Prince of the 
Roman Catholic Church, is a leading 
member of the church hierarchy in 
America. ‘With this medal, His Holi- 
ness will have not only a most fitting 
symbol of the central theme of this 
year’s Congress — Hungers of the Hu- 
man Family— but also an enduring 





remembrance of this convocation.” 

In presenting the Cardinal with his 
gold medal, Charles L. Andes, Board 
Chairman of Franklin Mint Corpora- 
tion, said that the mint was honored 
to be associated with the Eucharistic 
Congress. 

“It is especially meaningful that 
this international body of spiritual 
leaders will be meeting in the United 
States, for the first time in half a cen- 
tury, as a tribute to our nation’s Bi- 
centennial,” Andes said. 

As many as four million persons 
are expected to attend the Congress, 
which will devote special attention to 
what it calls ‘‘the basic hungers with- 
in the human family: The hungers for 
God; for food; for freedom and justice; 
for love, truth, understanding, peace, 
and for Jesus, the Bread of Life.” 

The Congress has appointed The 
Franklin Mint to strike the official 
medal, representing both the theme 
and the spirit of this world assemblv 
of leaders of the clergy, the religious 
and the laity. The commemorative 
medals will be available to partici- 
pants in the Congress and will also be 
offered to Franklin Mint collectors in 
a unique presentation form in the 
near future. 


IS Majesty Carl XVI, Gustaf, King 
lel? Sweden, received a personal 
and most appropriate gift from The 
Franklin Mint during his April visit 
to Delaware County, Pennsylvania — 
home of the mint and a part of Amer- 
ica first settled by Swedish colonists 
in the year 1642. 

The gift — a joint creation of artists 





and craftsmen of America and the 
King’s Own country, Sweden — was 
the Liberty Tree Plate, made available 
to collectors just this year by The 
Franklin Mint. The plate, featuring an 
original work of art portraying Bos- 
ton’s famed Liberty Tree, was de- 
signed by the mint’s Chief Sculptor, 
Gilroy Roberts, and crafted in fine lead 
crystal by Orrefors/Sweden, one of 
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Franklin Mint Board Chairman Charles Andes 
presents Liberty Tree Plate to King Gustaf. 


the world’s most famous producers 
of fine crystal. 

Charles L. Andes, Board Chairman 
of Franklin Mint Corporation, pre- 
sented the Liberty Tree Plate to the 
Swedish monarch during ceremonies 
in the town of Tinicum— formerly 
New Sweden—the first permanent 
colony of Europeans to settle any- 
where in Pennsylvania. 

In making the presentation, Andes 
said: “This product of Sweden and 
America symbolizes the spirit of 
friendship that has marked relations 
between our two countries since our 
founding as a nation 200 years ago.” 

Thousands of Delaware County 
residents, many of them of Swedish 
descent, gathered in Tinicum’s Gov- 
ernor Printz Park for the King’s visit 
—one of the county’s major celebra- 
tions of the Bicentennial year. 

The visit of King Gustaf to this 
country, incidently, was the first by a 
reigning Swedish monarch in the 200- 
year-history of the United States. @ 
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The 1976 
Franklin Mint 
Father’s Day 
Ingot 

in solid sterling silver 


The ordering deadline is May 25, 1976 


The 1976 Father's Day Ingot is available in a clear Lucite stand or in a presenta 
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Father’s Day 
Ingot 








The 1976 


BreanLllin NAMint 


Special Order Form 


For Franklin Mint 
Collectors Society Members Only 


As a Member of The Franklin Mint Collectors 
Society, I wish to exercise my right to acquire 
The 1976 Franklin Mint Father’s Day Ingot. 
Please send me: 


Sterling Silver Proof Ingot(s), 
each in its own 
presentation case— @ $30. . $ 


| he 1976 — Sterling Silver Proof Ingot(s), 


each in its own Lucite 


Franklin Mint ; | display stand—@ $35. .... $____ 


Total of order: $ 


Father s Day | Plus my state and local sales tax: $____ 
] ngot | Remittance enclosed: $___ 


The 1976 Franklin Mint Father’s Day 

Ingot will contain a guaranteed mini- 

mum of 1000 grains of solid sterling 

silver, will be struck with a full Proof 

finish and will be issued in strictly lim- 

ited edition for Franklin Mint collectors 

exclusively. The deadline for ordering 

the 1976 Father's Day Ingot is PLEASE PEEL OFF THE GUMMED LABEL FROM THE 
MAY 25, 1976 BACK COVER OF THIS ISSUE AND AFFIX IT HERE 


“ONTITVW 3¥OdaE JONVLLIWAY LYASNI OL FUNS AM AISVAId “GHWWNDY SI dV14d SIHL 


See page 8 for further information. 


The Franklin Mint is the world’s largest private mint. It is not 
affiliated with the U.S. Mint or any other government agency 








HE Franklin Mint Father’s Day Ingot for 1976 is 

now ready for minting. Struck in solid sterling 
silver with a gem Proof finish, it will be a beautiful 
and lasting symbol of the power of a father’s love. 

Like previous annual Father’s Day issues, this in- 
got will contain 1000 grains of solid sterling silver 
and will be issued in strictly limited edition. More- 
over, it is being made available exclusively to estab- 
lished Franklin Mint collectors, by invitation only. 
There will be no public offering of this magnificent 
new work. 

An original work of art, sculptured by the dis- 
tinguished American artist James Ferrell, this beau- 
tiful sterling silver ingot captures the lasting bond of 
love between a father and his child. The reverse of 
the ingot bears the inspiring words: “A father’s love 
is strong as an Oak, wide as the sky, deep as the sea.” 

Subscribers may choose to receive this important 
commemorative in a handsome presentation case at 
$30, or embedded in a clear Lucite stand at $35. 
Either is suitable for gift-giving on Father’s Day. Col- 
lectors may also wish to acquire the Father’s Day In- 
got as a unique collector’s treasure — for its beauty, 
rarity and intrinsic value. 

The 1976 Father’s Day Ingot will be issued in only 
one edition —a limited, Proof edition for Franklin 
Mint collectors only. The total number of ingots 
minted will be exactly equal to the number ordered 
by Franklin Mint collectors by the deadline date of 
May 25, 1976. 

As an appropriate and meaningful symbol of the 
boundless affection fathers give to their children — 
the affection that is returned to them by their loved 
ones — the 1976 Father’s Day Ingot will be cherished 
for years to come. 

This year, Father’s Day will be celebrated on Sun- 
day, June 20. Because of the short time between this 
announcement and that date, it is recommended that 
Members enter their orders as promptly as possible 
so that they will receive their ingots in time to pre- 
sent on Father’s Day. 

To obtain the 1976 Franklin Mint Father’s Day In- 
got, Collectors Society Members may use the order 
form provided here. Members are reminded that the 
ordering deadline is May 25, 1976. 





Reverse of ingot shown actual size. 





A beautiful gift 

for Father's Day... 

a valued limited edition 
for collectors 





Hi: was, and is likely to remain, 
the dominant artist of the 20th 
century ...and one of the most im- 
portant in all of history. An artist 
whose works were often startling, al- 
ways exciting —and as much in de- 
mand today as the greatest works of 
art created during any age. 

Pablo Picasso. 

Even to those who know little or 
nothing of art, his name brings in- 
stant recognition — and clear memo- 
ries of a towering and unmistakable 
genius. For Picasso was an artist 
whose achievements won him world- 
wide acclaim during his own life- 
time. An artist who, beyond question, 
ranks with the immortals. 

It was more than four years ago, 
while Picasso still lived, that The 
Franklin Mint first conceived of a bold 
and exciting idea: To acquire for its 
collectors an exclusive and original 
work by this titan of art. A work that 
would be etched into solid sterling 
silver and issued in a single, strictly 
limited edition. 

Tragically, Picasso— who died in 
April of 1973 at the age of 91—did 
not live to see the realization of this 
ambitious plan. But now, after months 
of the most extensive and delicate 
conversations with his executors, all 


the high hopes for this concept have 
been realized. 

For Picasso's legal heirs have at 
last officially authorized The Frank- 
lin Mint to issue this unique work of 
the late Master. A work called The 
Hunter. 

* 7 * 

To fully appreciate the importance 
of this great artist — and his work — 
it is first necessary to understand the 


“Nature and art are two differ- 
ent things. In art we express our 
conception of what is not visible 
in nature.’’ — Picasso. 


enormous impact that Pablo Picasso 
had on the world into which he was 
born. For, as late as the end of the 19th 
century, art had remained substan- 
tially unchanged since the age of the 
Renaissance. 

And it was the boundless imagina- 
tion of this fiery Spaniard that ignited 
the modern era in art — just as surely 
as the inventive eye of a devout Italian 
master had illuminated the dawn of 
Renaissance art more than five cen- 
turies earlier. 

Then, it was the Florentine artist 
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Giotto who first brought depth and 
perspective to art through the subtle 
use of light and shadow. He thus 
“rounded” the subjects of his frescoes 
and, for the first time, gave a lifelike 
drama and reality to the static art of 
the Middle Ages. 

Down through the centuries, a long 
succession of great artists followed 
and improved on Giotto’s lead. So 
that, despite the advent of new and 
experimental movements such as 
mannerism and impressionism, art 
remained realistic, and “recogniza- 
ble,” for nearly 600 years. 

It was not until early in the 20th 
century, in fact, that Picasso dared to 
wrench our eyes away from familiar 
and comfortable horizons, forcing us 
to look at art—and life—in a new 
and dramatically different way. 

What Picasso did — literally — was 
to reinvent art! 

For his work was new — unlike any- 
thing that had gone before. It was 
expressive rather than descriptive. 
Subjective rather than representa- 
tional. It made us do more than just 
see the art—it made us feel it with 
our eyes. 

Yet Picasso was a highly trained 
and disciplined artist. And, in reality, 
he did what great artists have always 


done, defining form and shape in 
space. But he did it in an extraordi- 
narily different way. For Picasso took 
the conventional forms and shapes of 
things and smashed them into bits! 
Then he reconstructed them, on his 
own terms, so that never again would 
art be required to “tell a story” or to 
convey an emotion that could be 
translated into words. 

Picasso’s artistic vision focused on- 
ly upon the essence of his subjects, and 
projected only that — ignoring every- 
thing else that was superficial or ir- 
relevant. And when he did this, he 
redefined forever the boundaries of 
western art. 

Indeed, Picasso’s impact on the vis- 
ual arts of his time was so universal 
that it spilled over into all the other 
arts as well. It affected the music of 
Stravinsky and Bartok. The literature 
of Kafka and Joyce. The poetry of 
Pound and Eliot. The drama of Brecht 
and Ionesco. Picasso was to art what 
Einstein was to science—a Prome- 
theus of the modern age. An age that 
he, himself, had helped to shape. 

Born in Malaga, Spain, in 1881, 
Picasso’s genius was recognized at an 
early age. His father, an art teacher 
from whom Picasso received his ear- 
liest training at about the age of 
seven, is said to have turned over his 
own brushes to his son while the lad 
was still in his teens. ‘Pablo has al- 


ready surpassed me. I can teach him 
nothing more,” his father is reported 
to have said. 

A magnificent natural draughts- 
man, the young Picasso could make 
the most extraordinary and bold 
statements with a remarkable econ- 
omy of line. In the beginning, he 
worked in the accepted classical style 
of art, then dominated by the Academie 
Francaise and all but dictated by the 
gallery owners and grand salons of 
Paris. And, if Picasso had so chosen, 
he could have continued in that man- 
ner—his ultimate reputation as a 
great “classical” artist assured. 

Indeed, those not familiar with the 
enormous body of Picasso’s total works 
are often astonished when they first 
view some of his early pieces. ‘Surely, 
this is not Picasso! This is the work of 
some great Renaissance master.” But, 
no, it is Picasso! And, likely as not, it 
is a work he created before the age of 
twenty. For, in all the creative arts, 
Picasso is rivaled as a child prodigy 
only by Mozart. 

Some of the finest works of Picas- 
so’s formative years — all of them rich 
in classical naturalism— would be 
considered masterpieces if done by 
lesser artists. They include his Seated 
Nude, Man with a Beret, The First Com- 
munion and Science and Charity. 

The latter work is particularly in- 
teresting. For, far from being the 


spontaneous result of precocious tal- 
ent, it was composed by Picasso only 
after he had rendered seven prelimi- 
nary sketches—two drawings, a 
watercolor and four oils. Yet Picasso 
completed Science and Charity at the 
age of sixteen! And, amazingly, the 
other three works are from even ear- 
lier years! 

But Picasso’s artistic energy and 
imagination were far too powerful for 
him to remain contented within the 
narrow framework of classical art. 
And so, perhaps in rebellion against 
the excessive romanticism of 19th- 
century art — best exemplified by the 
lush heroics and over-rich confections 
of Ingres and Delacroix—he began 
the struggle to evolve new techniques 
of his own. 

Borrowing from such diverse in- 
fluences as El Greco, Cézanne and 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Picasso turned his 
efforts toward the development of the 
series of “artistic periods” into which 
later critics have tended to divide 
his works. 

The first of these dates from the be- 
ginning of the 20th century, when the 
19-year-old Picasso made the first of 
many trips to Paris—and launched 
his “Blue Period.” 

Somber, even morbid in their mel- 
ancholy, Picasso’s works during this 
phase of his career are considered to 
be among the most meaningful of his 


The extraordinary range of Picasso's genius is illustrated in the two works shown below, flanking the artist in his studio in the South of France. 


At left is “The Tragedy’ from Picasso's Blue Period, while at right is ‘Les Demoiselles d' Avignon,” which changed forever the course of western art. 
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“The Lovers,” at left 


life. In them, he depicted the poor and 
wretched with whom he shared the 
shadowed world that lay behind the 
brilliance of turn-of-the-century Paris 


during /a belle époque. Major works of 


this monochromatic Blue Period in- 
clude: The Absinthe Drinker, La Vie and 
The Old Guitarist. 

During this period, moreover, Pi- 
cassO Was as poor as the subjects he 
portrayed. Once, he was forced to 
burn some of his works to keep warm. 
On another occasion — to avoid star- 
vation — he sold ten of his drawings 
to a grasping dealer for twenty francs 
— about $4. (Years later, a single major 
work by Picasso would bring in ex- 
cess of a million dollars!) 

But in 1904, Picasso fell in love — 
for the first of many times. And, un- 
der the influence of this emotion, his 
mood—and his work — brightened 
considerably. Gone from his canvases 
were the sad and mournful blue tones, 
replaced by gayer shades of pale pinks, 
greens and whites. Picasso had en- 
tered his Rose Period. And now harle- 
quins, circus clowns, dancers and 
acrobats replaced the outcast slum 
dwellers in his art 

Thanks to the patronage he now 


began to enjoy from Gertrude Stein 


a serene work by Picasso from his Classical Period, while the 
right is a study of the artist at work in his studio on his 76th birthday, while at the far right is ‘Young Girl,”’ an example of the Master's later work 


and her brother Leo, among others — 
Picasso finally began to achieve a fi- 
nancial success to match his growing 
artistic reputation. And yet, even this 
time of relative gaiety and affluence 
was only a prelude to the monumen- 
tal work that was to follow. For, in 


Friends of Picasso once com- 
plained that his portrait of Ger- 
trude Stein did not resemble the 
elliptical authoress. Picasso's 
reply: ““Never mind. She will 
come to look like that.”’ And, in- 
deed, she did. 


1906, the 24-year-old Picasso began a 
new work that was to alter — for all 
time — the course of western art. 
During that year, Picasso had been 
exposed to two new influences. One 
was the emergence of Black African 
culture as a movement in art. The 
other was an exhibition at the Louvre 
of a cache of ancient Iberian sculp 
tures that bore likenesses different 
from any Picasso had ever seen be- 
fore. And it was during a vacation in 
Spain that Picasso first took these 
two new artistic elements and began 





monumental anti-war mural ‘‘Guernica’’ is shown above. At the near 


to combine them with a third that 
still remained ill-defined in the art- 
ist’s mind. 

He started slowly — feeling his way 
—on what many now consider to be 
his magnum opus. As he often did on an 
important work, Picasso created more 
than 30 preliminary sketches. And the 
work that he brought forth from this 
careful blending of his own genius 
and these varied influences was Les 
Demoiselles d' Avignon. 

This was more than a work of art. 
It was a manifesto! A declaration of 
artistic independence from everything 
that was then understood about art. 
A complete refutation of Renaissance 
values. A rebuttal to all that was 
traditional, if not sacred, in art. 

Basically a study of five nude fig- 
ures, Les Demoiselles broke every rule. 
There simply was no 
much less a “point of view.” The bod- 


perspective, 


ies of the five women had been broken 
into fragments and then reassembled 
into angular planes of flesh-like tones. 
Their faces — with large staring eyes 
and noses set in profile— were sav- 
age masks. 

Even Picasso's artist friends — mod- 
ernists all— could neither understand 
nor immediately grasp the signifi- 


cance of this revolutionary work. 
(“How amusing,” taunted Leo Stein. 
“You have tried to paint the fourth 
dimension.) Yet what Picasso had 
done was to herald the coming of the 
most important single artistic innova- 
tion of the 20th century—the ap- 
proach to art called cubism! 

Other artists — notably Braque and 
Duchamp— would adopt cubism, 
while others simply abhorred it. But 
no artist could ignore it! 

The critical storm provoked by Les 
Demoiselles eventually subsided, only 
to find Picasso’s reputation even fur- 
ther enhanced. And he continued to 
devote his talents to the development 
of cubism for many years thereafter. 

Later, new elements — both of style 
and of media — found their way into 
the Master’s work. He left cubism be- 
hind and went on to new movements 
— to a lyrical kind of naturalism, then 
into a classical Greco-Roman style, 
later into surrealism and, later still, 
into his “monumental” period. 

He also turned his talent to other 
forms of art—to sculpture and collage, 
the use of “real’’ elements in the 
structure of a picture. He created 
scenic and costume designs for a bal- 
let by Stravinsky and, later, for Dia- 


ghilev’s Ballet Russe. Then Picasso 
turned both to engraving and to etch- 
ing. He mastered the technique of 
modeling ceramics and raised that 
once-humble craft to the highest level 
of art. And he also created one of the 
most powerful murals ever seen in 
the history of art. 

This was Guernica! Picasso’s vehe- 


Pablo Picasso, on approaching 
the age of 90: “Everyone is the 
age he has decided on. And I 
have decided to remain 30!” 
TSE IE EES EE TR OEY 


ment protest against the Fascist bomb- 
ing of the city with that name during 
the Spanish Civil War. And it remains 
the most anguished cry of rage against 
the brutality of warfare uttered by any 
artist since the time of Goya. 

Picasso made his home in Paris un- 
til the end of World War II, when he 
moved permanently to the South of 
France, there to continue his work for 
the remainder of his life. It was dur- 
ing these later years, moreover, that 
he displayed a renewed interest in 
simple, almost naturalistic scenes. He 
returned again to the bold statement, 





expressed with that same clarity — 
and economy —of line that he had 
displayed in his youth. And it was in 
this style that he worked until the 
very day before he died. 

Much of this later work, however, 
has not yet been exhibited — so it may 
well be years before scholars and 
critics have an opportunity to analyze 
the final period of Picasso’s rich out- 
pouring of art. Whatever else it is, it 
will doubtless prove to be exciting — 
and provocative. 

In looking back over the life of this 
extraordinary genius, the temptation 
is there to describe Picasso in terms of 
excessive superlatives—if that is 
possible. It is at least fair to conclude, 
however, that he was a magnificent 
and warmly passionate human being 
who probably could have been what- 
ever he had wanted to be— could 
have done whatever he wanted to do. 

That he chose to be an artist has 
made the world immeasurably richer 
by his life — as it has been left forever 
poorer by his death. 

* * * 

Members of The Franklin Mint 
Collectors Society will learn more 
about The Hunter by Pablo Picasso in 
the very near future. 6) 
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They found a better way 


The Genius of America 


New commemorative ingot collection will pay Bicentennial tribute 


to America’s greatest scientists and inventors 


yay the time this country was 
founded, during the last quarter 
of the 18th century, Europe was the 
center of the known world. 

It was a continent of mighty em- 
pires, great cities and ancient centers 
of learning. A place where people 
were already beginning to enjoy the 
marvels of science and the rediscov- 
ered wonders of engineering. 

America, on the other hand, was 
still largely a wilderness. 

True, there was a thin line of civili- 
zation that stretched along the Atlan- 
tic coastline from Massachusetts Bay 
to Charleston Harbor. But less than a 
hundred miles inland, the country 
still belonged to the Indian and the 
wild creatures of the forest 

Within the span of the next hun- 
dred years—by the middle of the 
19th century — America had not only 
matched the best of Europe’s scientific 
achievements, it had surpassed them 
And in the hundred years after that, 
American inventive genius has left 
the entire world dazzled in its wake 

As a result, our country has become 
the world’s most productive nation 
And the brilliance of men and women 


whose scientific discoveries and in 





Benjamin Franklin — he tamed the lightning 


ventions have proven that there is no 
problem incapable of solution has 
earned us the highest standard of liv- 
ing in history. For—truly—the 
ability to “get the job done” —as it 
never had been before — has always 
been The Genius of America. 

To honor this record of accomplish- 
ment, and the great innovators who 
have achieved it—from Benjamin 
Franklin to Alexander Graham Bell 
and from Thomas Edison to Albert 
Einstein—a richly deserved Bicen- 
tennial tribute will now be paid. Our 
country’s one hundred greatest in 
ventors and scientists — selected by 


America’s leading museums of science 


and institutes of technology — will be 
honored in a new collection of com- 
memorative ingots to be issued short- 
ly by The Franklin Mint. 


It was not by accident that Amer- 
ica’s scientific progress has been so 
great. Nor, indeed, was it entirely due 
to our superior “know-how.” (Other 
nations, after all, have had their own 
share of brilliant scientists and in- 
ventors.) But, if this country holds no 
exclusive rights to inventive genius, it 
does hold something that is even more 
precious: the indomitable American 
spirit— and the adventurous Amer- 
ican character. 

The United States of America has 
achieved all it has because of the kind 
of people Americans are. And because 
of the kind of society they have fashioned 
for themselves. And because of the free 
market system under which they have 
chosen to live 

We may not realize it— or perhaps 
we choose not to think about it — but 
we are, by far, the Aardest-working peo 
ple on earth! In fact, hard work has 
been our heritage. For America was 


founded not by the world’s social elite 


or its landed gentry, but by working 
men and women. They came here, 
many of them in steerage and some of 
them in bondage, in response to the 
promise of opportunity. And it was a 
promise that they, themselves, helped 
to fulfill. 

For those hard-working men and 
women formed a society that is totally 
different from any in Europe. A so- 
ciety as close to being “‘class-free” as 
any the world has ever seen. More 
precisely, as Thomas Jefferson ob- 
served, it is a society that recognizes 
no aristocracy except the natural aris- 
tocracy of talent and virtue. Here in 
America, it is the individual's right to 
be bound by no limits except those he 
imposes on himself. 

Perhaps most significantly, our free 
market system returns to the worker 
a far greater share of the fruits of his 
labor than any system ever before de- 
vised by man. Under that system, a 
man is free to pursue any lawful en- 
terprise by which he might fill a need 
and make a profit. And it has always 
been a powerful incentive to achieve- 
ment. For, after all, it is the carrot — 
not the stick. 

Among the first to seize that incen- 
tive was a 17-year-old apprentice 
printer named Benjamin Franklin. 
Armed with nothing more than a loaf 
of bread and a head full of ideas, 
Franklin set to work and, in less than 
ten years, became one of our young 
country’s most successful printers. 

Later, he sold his printing business 
and “retired” at the age of 42 on an 
income that, today, would approxi- 
mate $30,000 a year. But Franklin’s 
mind was far too inventive and too 
inquisitive to allow him to rest on his 
riches. And one of the ideas that most 
excited his imagination was the phe- 
nomenon known as electricity. 

This strange force had been known 
since the time of the ancient Greeks. 
But, in Franklin’s day, very little was 
yet known about its nature. And he 
wondered about that. What, he asked, 
was the strange blue spark that leaped 
from a man’s outstretched finger 
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when he brought it near a plane of 
briskly-rubbed glass? Was this tiny 
flash related to the powerful thunder- 
bolts that raced from storm clouds 
with a force that could shatter a tree? 
And, if the two were related, how 
were they related? And, if lightning 
was related to static electricity, could 
such a force be somehow harnessed to 
work for man? 

Franklin never lived to learn all the 
answers to his questions, nor to see 
the many practical applications his 
countrymen would find for electricity. 
But he recognized its potential. Asked 
by a contemporary, ‘“Of what use 
could electricity possibly be?” his 
reply was classic: “Of what use, Sir, 
is a new-born baby?” 

Still, Franklin’s patient and sys- 
tematic study of electricity did reduce 
to aunified theory the chaotic notions 
that had been held about its nature 
for centuries. He also was the first to 
use such electrical terms as battery, 
condenser, conductor, positive and negative. 
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Robert Fulton — he conquered the ocean winds 
with the steam engine and the paddle wheel. 





And, as a result of his famous kite- 
and-key experiment, Franklin went 
on to develop the lightning rod which, 
to this day, saves countless numbers 
of buildings every year from destruc- 
tion by lightning. 

Benjamin Franklin died—full of 
honors and the esteem of his coun- 
trymen— in 1790, at the age of 84. 
And, in that same year, two 25-year- 
old Americans had just established 
themselves in careers that they would 
later abandon in favor of the quest 
for knowledge. One would go on to 
gain fame and fortune by way of the 
sea, while the other found equal fame 
— but financial disaster — on land. 

Robert Fulton, the handsome son 
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Samuel F.B. Morse — he used a code of dots and 
dashes to telegraph words along a wire. 


of Irish immigrant parents, began his 
career as a portrait painter. After 
gaining early acclaim in Philadelphia, 
Fulton sailed for London in the late 
1780s to spend two years studying 
with the celebrated artist Benjamin 
West. But despite his success at the 
Royal Academy, Fulton gave up his 
art to devote full time to an idea that 
had fascinated him since childhood 
— the paddle-wheel steamboat. 
Although others had 
proved that 


long since 
steam-powered ships 
were technically practical, no one had 
yet constructed a steam vessel that 
Fulton 


was the first to do so. For despite his 


was commercially profitable. 


early training as an artist, he was any- 
thing but a visionary when it came 
to the steamboat — and he approached 
its development with all the determi- 
nation of a hard-headed realist 
Backed by his uncle, the American 
patriot and financier Robert Living- 
ston, Fulton began work on a series 
of steam-powered river craft that cul- 
minated in 1807 with the launching 
of his most famous steamboat — the 


Clermont — on New York’s East River 


Powered by a 24-horsepower steam 
engine driving 15-foot side paddles, 
the Clermont— or “Fulton's Folly,” as 
the ship was first called — proved her 
reliability on the very first voyage, 
covering the 150 miles from New 
York City to Albany, nonstop, in just 
under 33 hours. More important, the 
Clermont also proved her value. For 
the ship paid off the $20,000 cost of 
her construction, and returned a 
$1,000 profit to Livingston and Ful- 
ton after only three months 
American clipper ships would con- 


tinue to rule the sea lanes for many 


years to come. But the launching of 


the Clermont really signaled the end 
of the age of sail — just as the coming 
of the cotton gin changed forever the 
face of the American South. 

Unlike Fulton, Eli Whitney was 
blessed with neither good looks, artis- 
tic talent nor very much luck. But he 
was a man who “could make any- 
thing” with his hands. 

Born on a poor New England farm 
in 1765, Whitney opened his own 
workshop at the age of 16, producing 


hard-to-find nails in the last year of 


the American Revolution. He saved 
his money and, at 23, set out to ac- 
quire the education that had been 
denied him as a child. He enrolled in 
Yale College, and received his degree 
four years later. 

The promise of a teaching job took 
Whitney south in 1793, first to South 
Carolina and then on to Georgia. The 
teaching job never materialized. But 
Whitney found both friendship and 
employment at the Savannah planta- 
tion of the widow of General Nathan- 
ael Greene. 

The Deep South of the late 18th 
century was a poor land. Almost ex- 
clusively agricultural, its basic crops 
of rice, indigo, tobacco and corn pro- 
duced little real wealth. There was 
one potential cash crop, however — 
cotton. The trouble was that it took 
ten hours of hand labor to separate 
one pound of short-staple cotton from 
the three pounds of green seeds to 


which it clung. If only a machine 


could be devised that would do the 
work faster 

Mrs. Greene suggested to Whitney 
that he try building such a machine 
And, in one of the most astounding 
feats of inventive genius ever dem 
onstrated, he conceived, designed, 
built and demonstrated the world’s 
first cotton gin in just ten days! 

His device was a marvel of effi- 
ciency — and simplicity. In just one 
hour, it could clean more cotton than 
several fieldhands could in an entire 
day. And, as word of Whitney's mar- 
velous invention spread throughout 
the South, plantation after plantation 
switched over to a single crop. In less 
than a decade, Cotton was King! 
Whitney, the 
cotton gin had one glaring and, for 


Unfortunately for 


him, devastating flaw: It was just too 
simple. Within months, pirated ver- 
sions were in operation on planta- 
tions throughout the South. 

As a result, Eli Whitney spent most 
of the remaining years of his life in a 
never-ending series of patent suits, in 
a futile effort to secure his just reward 
for providing almost half of America 
with the basis of its wealth. 

Sadly, he had to settle, instead, for 
enduring fame. 

The march of American progress 
continued —and even quickened — 
during the 19th century at a pace that 
has not been surpassed even in our 
own time. At least not in terms of the 
effect it worked on the face of our 
land and the lives of our people. For 
it was a time of geniuses. 

Samuel F.B. Morse, for example, 
was an even more successful artist 
than Robert Fulton had been. In fact, 
Morse was the leading American por- 
traitist of his day. And yet, like Fulton, 
he too turned from art to science 
when he fell under the spell of a new 
wonder of science — telegraphy. 

Although Morse developed many 
of the basic components of the tele- 
graph, and is justly credited with its 
invention, he narrowly escaped Whit 
ney’s fate. For the fundamentals of 
telegraphy were known world-wide, 


and there were many others who 
claimed the telegraph as their own. 
Morse, however, prevailed — and 
eventually gained the rewards his 
genius had earned. 

His invention of the telegraph in 
1837 came within a four-year span of 
time during which three other inven- 
tions were patented that, together 
with the telegraph, did much to ex- 
pand the boundaries of American 
civilization and, at the same time, to 
bind her people into a single nation. 

The telegraph — which, in its day, 
was the product of man’s most ad- 
vanced  technology—linked the 
metropolitan centers of the East to the 
far frontiers of the American West. 
And yet, a simple modification to one 
of man’s oldest and humblest imple- 
ments had opened the American West 
even before the telegraph came. 

For in the same year that Morse in- 
vented the telegraph, John Deere 
perfected the self-cleaning plow. A 
prosaic concept, perhaps. But, with- 
out the polished surface of Deere’s 
vastly improved plow, the rich yet 
incredibly heavy sod of the American 
prairie could never have been broken. 
Nor could the deep furrows that plow 
opened have been planted with the 
golden wheat that eventually carpet- 
ed the American midlands. 

And when that wheat was ready 
for harvesting, it was gathered up by 
a mechanical reaper invented in 1834 
by Cyrus McCormick. 

And when the peaceful homestead- 
ers who cultivated the American West 
were threatened by marauding tribes 
or outlaw bands, their lives and their 
farms were protected by local sheriffs 
and federal marshals armed with the 
revolving pistol, invented in 1835 by 
Samuel Colt. 

And the discoveries continued un- 
abated throughout the 19th century. 

In 1839, Charles Goodyear discov- 
ered the process of vulcanizing rubber 
and in 1844, John A. Roebling de- 
veloped the method of spinning wire 
rope that he used in building the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Elias Howe invented 


Above, Alexander Graham Bell — he 
spanned long distance with the spoken word. 
Thomas Edison, right, whose genius 
illuminated our world. 





next year, Richard Hoe perfected the 
rotary newspaper press 

Burbank began 
finding ways to grow hybrid plants 
and vegetables and, six years late! 
Alexander Graham Bell spoke the 
Watson 


into his new inven 


words Mr please come 
here. I want you 
tion — the telephone 


Perhaps the most spectacular scien 













tific achievement of the 19th century 
however, came inthe year 1879, when 
Thomas Alva Edison flicked a switch 
and illuminated the first practical 
electric light 

As momentous as Edison's incan 
descent lamp was, however, it was 
only one of literally hundreds of scien 
tific and technical innovations that 
flowed from the fertile mind of this 
extraordinary genius 

For Edison was the very model of 
the American inventor. Thoroughly 
practical, he wasted no time on any 
idea for which he could see no useful 
purpose. Largely self-taught, he was 
endlessly curious — and tirelessly pro- 
ductive. In addition to the electric 
light, he patented more than 1,100 in- 
ventions during his lifetime, includ- 
motion 


ing the phonograph, the 


picture camera, the electric storage 


Henry Ford — he put all of America 
on wheels and invented the first 
true assembly line 





battery and the dynamo. He also de 
veloped the first industrial research 
laboratory, founded the electric utility 
industry, and helped organize the 
General Electric Company 

Quite a record of accomplishment 
for a small-town Ohio boy — one of 
seven children of a poor family — 
who had started his career at the age 
of 12 selling newspapers 

As America turned the corner into 
the 20th century, it was understand 
able that most people thought that 
everything that was going to be in- 
vented had already been thought of 
But four men soon convinced them 
they were wrong 

Wilbur and Orville Wright. Henry 
Ford. And Albert Einstein. 

Since before the dawn of history, 
man had gazed with envy at the birds 
of the sky. If only he could fly — soar 
high above the earth on outstretched 
wings, and glide effortlessly from 
place to place. It was a god-like thing. 
A dream. 

And yet, man’s inspired imagina- 
tion would not be stilled. So, from the 
time of Leonardo da Vinci — and per- 
haps even before — man had tried to 
devise some way, some means by 
which he might duplicate the graceful 
flight of the birds. 

That was the dream fulfilled above 
the sands of Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 
lina, on December 17, 1903, when a 
strange-looking contraption of wood 
and wire and cloth fluttered briefly 
into the air on man’s first powered 
flight. It lasted only a few seconds, 
and covered less than 50 yards, but it 
was the beginning. The age of flight had 
arrived, and man need envy the birds 
no longer 

Today, giant jet-powered airliners 
span continents and oceans at a single 
bound, traveling at speeds that out- 
race the thunder of their own en- 
gines. And, relaxing comfortably as 
they hurtle through space inside those 
sleek, man-made meteors, are some 
who still remember the day when 
Wilbur and Orville Wright— hanging 


on for dear life—made those first 
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Wilbur and Orville Wright — over the 
sands of Kitty Hawk they ended man's 
envy of the birds. 


timid sweeps over Kitty Hawk sands. 

That all this has passed within any 
single lifetime is a fact that still 
numbs the mind and defies the evi- 
dence of history. 

The contributions to American 
progress made by Henry Ford were 
so fundamental and so far-reaching 
that they almost challenge recount- 
ing. For he did, in fact, put the coun- 
try on wheels. But his contributions 
went far beyond the Model T — won- 
derful as the “Tin Lizzie’ was. 

Like many who typified The Genius 
of America. Henry Ford was more in- 
novator than inventor. He did not 
invent the automobile. What he did 
was simply to take an unwieldy, in- 
efficient and totally impractical me- 
chanical novelty and turn it into a 





highly workable and_ pleasurable 
means of personal transportation that 
provided a better life for millions. 

So popular were Ford’s early auto- 
mobiles, in fact, that he was forced to 
invent a better and faster way to pro- 
duce them. That “way” was the mod- 
ern assembly line. And it has been the 
assembly line that has permitted 
American industry to achieve levels 
of production and employment un- 
dreamed of at the turn of the century. 

E=MC’. Energy equals mass, times 
the speed of light squared. What does 
it mean? Albert Einstein knew, for 
it was his formula. For most of us, 
however, it has become the scientific 
“signature” of the greatest theoretical 
physicist who ever lived. 

Some of us, perhaps, also have 
vague recollections that Einstein had 
strange notions about energy and 
matter, time and space, the theory of 
relativity and other such mathe- 
matical esoteria. But again, for most 
of us, the name Albert Einstein means 
atomic energy. 

Albert Einstein’s thoughts and 
theories about the nature of the uni- 
verse were shared and understood 
only by a handful of his peers. But the 
results of his work, when put to 





practical use, have affected the lives 
of all of us—and will probably con- 
tinue to do so for centuries to come. 

There were, of course, other giants 
of 20th-century American science and 
invention. Lee De Forest and the radio 
tube. Elmer Perry and the gyroscope. 
Robert Goddard and rocketry. Igor 
Sikorsky and the helicopter. Selman 
Waksman and antibiotics. John van 
Neumann and the computer. Jonas 
Salk and polio vaccine. 

And who knows? At this very 
moment, an obscure researcher in 
some medical laboratory —a student 
in a university classroom —or a young 
mechanic in the corner of some small 
machine shop may be about to ask 
himself: “I wonder if...” 

And find a better way. 

For, so long as Americans remain 
dedicated to hard work ... so long as 
we continue to be a nation that recog- 
nizes only the natural aristocracy of 
talent and virtue...so long as we 
continue to reward men and women 
for the fruits of their labor, The Genius 
of America will not only endure — it 
will prevail. 


* * * 


Franklin Mint collectors will learn 
more about The Genius of America col- 
lection in the very near future. 6) 


Albert Einstein — he found the ultimate way. 





On the road with Bill Krieg 





The Chicago International Coin Fair 


The Franklin Mint's Vice President of Collector Relations 


spends three hectic but happy days in America’s heartland 


RANKLIN MINT Vice President 
eae Krieg arrived at the Chicago 
International Coin Fair a day behind 
schedule. His bags had been packed, 
his airline tickets booked, and his 
hotel reservations confirmed. But 
Krieg missed his Thursday night flight 
to Chicago. 

He missed it because of an unex- 
pected staff conference called by 
Franklin Mint Board Chairman 
Charles L. Andes. The last-minute 
meeting and change of plans neither 





Above, The Franklin Mint's Bill Krieg checks in 
a day late for his jet flight to Chicago Coin Fair 


At right, the Bourse — where the action is! 

An estimated $2 million changed hands during 
three days of spirited trading between dealers 
and collectors at the Midwest's biggest coin show 


surprised nor ruffled Krieg. Things 
often move quickly at the mint, and 
he has long since learned to move 
quickly with them 

Besides, he knows that Chuck An- 
des is the kind of involved Chief Ex- 
ecutive who likes his information 
first-hand. And 
Andes’ mind would be sure to involve 
Bill Krieg. 

As it turned out, the meeting ran 
long but went well. And it ended with 
Andes reassured that arrangements 


had, indeed, been completed to ac- 


whatever was on 


commodate the thousands of collec- 
tors who are expected to visit The 





Franklin Mint during America’s Bi- 
centennial Summer 

And so, it was not until Friday 
that Bill Krieg 
arrived to attend the three-day Chi- 


morning, March 19, 


cago International Coin Fair—the 


first such international event ever 
held inthe American Midwest —join- 
ing three other Franklin Mint staff 
members who had arrived, as sched- 
uled, the night before. 

The three were Virginia Culver, the 
dynamic former President of the 
American Numismatic 
and now a consultant to the mint, 


who had flown in from California; 


Association 


The Franklin Mint’s Midwest repre- 
sentative Dan Harley who, with his 
wife Irene, had come up from their 
home in Hot Springs, Arkansas, and 
Joseph Patrick “Bud” Henry, editor 
of the Almanac, who had caught the 
night flight from Philadelphia that 
Krieg had missed. 

The Chicago Coin Fair was a first 
for the Almanac editor. For he had 
never before attended an_ interna- 
tional numismatic event. And the 
experience was to leave him with 
several lasting impressions — some 
surprising, all pleasant. 

The Fair, which attracted more 
than eighty dealers and thousands of 
collectors from around the world, 
was divided into three areas of activ- 
ity—the selling area, called ‘the 
bourse”; a major auction, and an ex- 
hibit area featuring collectors’ own 
displays of coin of the realm and com- 
memorative medals. 

Each component of the fair pro- 
vided its own fascination — and each 
made its individual impact. And so, 
as Krieg, Mrs. Culver and the Harleys 
stood by to greet and chat with the 
many collectors who came by to visit 





The coins are examined and catalogs checked 
before the decision is made to buy or not. 


The Franklin Mint’s handsomely 
decorated display area, the editor was 
free to wander about the Fair —to 
absorb its many flavors and share in 
its excitement. 

And here’s some of what he saw 
and heard and learned. 

The Bourse. The word comes from 
the French and, literally, means “a 
purse.” And it’s the same word used 
to designate European stock ex- 
changes. In Chicago, however, it 
meant a crowded ballroom filled with 
row upon row of tables laden with 
display cases containing rare and ex- 
otic coins and medals worth a king’s 
ransom. A place of tremendous activ- 
ity, yet set apart by pockets of quiet 
intensity, where knowledgeable col- 
lectors negotiate with experienced 
dealers for this superb coin, that 
storied commemorative. 

The talk is hushed, and in accents 
both foreign and domestic. The offer- 
ings are examined carefully under a 
strong glass. Reference books are 
consulted. A tentative offer is made. 

At one table, the response was neg- 
ative. ‘At that price, I'd be buying, 
not selling,”’ the dealer declares. 

Another look. A moment's silent 
calculation. A higher offer. And the 
bargain is struck with a handshake. 
The collector opens a thick roll of bills 
and hands the dealer a sum that 
would finance a cruise to the Carib- 





bean. Then the new owner pockets 
the small envelope containing his 
prize — and walks away beaming. 

At another table nearby, a young 
collector still in his teens pays five 
dollars for a_ battered Byzantine 
bronze struck a thousand years before 
Columbus sailed for the Indies. And 
he, too, walks away beaming. 

There are other things to be learned. 
From a veteran dealer: “It’s not just 
the intrinsic value or the denomina- 
tion of a coin that determines its nu- 
mismatic worth. More important are 
its beauty, condition, rarity, age — 
and the story behind it.” 

And why are so few coin-of-the- 
realm specimens that have been 
struck by The Franklin Mint being of- 
fered for sale on the bourse? 

“That's easy. Franklin Mint buyers, 
for the most part, are collectors not 
traders. They rarely dispose of their 
collections. They're holding limited 
editions, and they know time is on 
their side.” 

The Auction. There are three ses- 
sions. One Friday evening, one on 
Saturday afternoon and another Sat- 
urday night. They are, surprisingly, 
even quieter than the bourse. 

The traders, collectors and dealers 
have all had a prior opportunity to ex- 
amine the items to be offered, which 





At left, a young collector bargains intently for a 
favored specimen or two. Above, the auction, 
where rare coins went for a few thousand — 
or a few dollars. And all of it done in 

silent bidding. 
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t numbers. The auc 
hioneel one of the most respected 
men in numismatics announces the 
lot number and begins a soft chant 

starting out at the minimum ac¢ 
ceptable price 

On lot number 37, I have seven 
hundred-fifty. Do I have eight. 
eight eight? I have eight. Do | 
have eight-fifty? Eight-fifty? Anyone 
eight-fifty Pe 

And so it goes. Some lots sold for 
thousands. Some for dollars. And all 
of it done without a word being ut 
tered by anyone but the auctioneer 
The wave of a hand or the flick of an 
upraised pencil, and a rare and pre- 
cious coin or a commemorative med- 
al that has captured an_ historic 
moment in time is exchanged — for 
mere money. (One remembers the 
Persian poet who wondered what it 
was the wine seller bought... “one 
half so precious as the stuff he sells.’’) 

The Displays. The collectors stand 
by their exhibits like proud parents, 
anxious to recount the story behind 
them to any pausing passerby. Many 
displays have taken years of collecting 
to assemble. Each is built around a 
central theme, and most of them are 


truly fascinating. And, what is even 





Above, a steady stream of collectors visit 

The Franklin Mint's exhibit area at the 
Chicago International Coin Fair. At right, the 
checking the 
mint's coin display at Philadelphia Airport 


last stop on a long weekend 


more interesting to the Almanac edi 
tor, many of these exhibits do feature 
medals, coins and ingots issued or 
struck by The Franklin Mint 

What's more, none of these exhibits 
is for sale—at any price. They are 
lovingly assembled, dismantled and 
then reassembled, time and again, by 
owner-collectors whose only reward 
is often nothing more than a token 
plaque or certificate — and their own 
sense of sharing and accomplishment 

The Chicago International Coin 
Fair lasted three days. Three days in 
which upwards of $2,000,000 — the 
exact figure cannot be ascertained — 
has changed hands. Three days in 
which Bill Krieg has been on his feet 
at The Franklin Mint exhibit from 
eight in the morning until eight at 
night. Three days during which he, 
along with Virginia Culver and the 
Harleys, have greeted thousands of 
answered 
questions and, through it all, never 
once lost their enthusiasm — or their 
friendly smiles. 

Flying back to Philadelphia on 
Sunday night, the Almanac editor was 
thinking of home and sleep. Bill Krieg 
was thinking about the following 


Thursday night, when he would board 


collectors, 


yet another jet and fly to yet another 


numismatic event, this one in Gaines- 
ville, Georgia. 

Unless, of course, Chuck Andes 
calls another last-minute meeting. @ 





hundreds’ of 





On the way home at 30,000 feet. Remembering 
Chicago and thinking ahead to next week 


The 





Collector’s 
Forum 





EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Information needed for 
fraudulent philatelic handbook 


Ron Gerwin, Director of the Franklin Phil- 
atelic Society has advised collectors that 
the increasing interest in philatelics has 
prompted the American Philatelic Re- 
search Library to begin compiling infor- 
mation for a handbook on fraudulent 
United States philatelic covers. The first 
book in a proposed series on the subject 
will encompass bogus covers through 
1893. Later handbooks will cover more 
recent years. 

David Lidman, Editor-in-Chief of the 
handbook feels that showing actual exam- 
ples of counterfeit covers will help alert 
collectors to the characteristics they 
should look for when purchasing covers. 
Lidman requests that collectors having 
examples or information concerning 
fraudulent covers send photographs and 
material to his office at 163-B Heritage 
Village, Southbury, Connecticut 06488. 


ANA exhibitors to compete again 
for Andes Award and gold medal 


Exhibiting members of the American Nu- 
mismatic Association throughout the 
country are once again busy planning dis- 
plays they will enter in competition for 
the Charles L. Andes Award, to be pre- 
sented at the ANA 85th convention this 
August in New York City. 

The highly-coveted award, named for 
the Board Chairman of Franklin Mint 
Corporation, will go to the ANA member 
who exhibits the finest display of private 
mint medallic issues, including philatelic 
numismatic covers, issued after 1960. First 
place winner of the annual Andes Award 
receives an engraved plaque from the 
ANA, while second and third place win- 
ners are presented with bronze medals 
bearing their names. 

In addition, the first place winner will 
receive a solid, 22-karat gold medal and a 
check for $100 from The Franklin Mint. 
The Andes Award gold medal weighs ap- 
proximately seven troy ounces and meas- 
ures a full two-and-one-quarter inches in 
diameter. It will be presented to the win- 
ner personally by Andes at a private 


reception following the official award 
ceremonies. All exhibitors in the Charles 
L. Andes Award category — designated as 
Class 14— will be invited to attend the 
private reception. 

Exhibitors can obtain official applica- 
tion ‘forms for all classes of competition 
from ANA National Headquarters, Box 
2366, Colorado Springs, Colorado 80909. 
Completed forms must be submitted to 
Robert M. Hawes, exhibit chairman, P.O. 
Box 1776, Sea Cliff, New York 11579 prior 
to July 23. 


Bud Henry 
Editor 





COLLECTORS’ LETTERS 


Any ‘do-it-yourself’ collectors? 


The Genius of Michelangelo collection was 
my gift to my son when he graduated col- 
lege last June. 

As a “working widow,” the collection 
of these medals was a labor of love that 
began long before my son’s graduation. 
Through the years, as each new medal ar- 
rived, it became a great source of joy and 
pleasure to both of us. Now the collection 
is his and he is very proud of it. 

On my son’s behalf, I would like to ask 
if you have any pictures of ways in which 
other collectors have displayed their Genius 
of Michelangelo collection in a secure and 
permanent display. He is an excellent 
wood carver and would like to design his 
own display. Perhaps other do-it-yourself 
collectors have some ideas. 


E.H. / Massachusetts 


If they do, we hope they will write in and share 
them — through words or pictures. 


Paine and Hanson ignored? No! 


I was pleased to receive a copy of the very 
interesting March Bicentennial Issue of 
the Almanac. 

However, I found it quite astonishing 
that no mention was made of two promi- 
nent men of Revolutionary times: Thomas 
Paine, whose pamphlet “Common Sense” 
helped to spark the Revolution, and John 


Hanson, the first President of the United 
States in Congress Assembled. 
These two fine patriots certainly de- 


serve mention. H.C. / New Jersey 


Indeed they do. But the article in our March Bi- 
centennial Issue dealt with the days, hours and 
minutes immediately preceding the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence and the men 
who played a role in that saga of our history. 
Paine and Hanson were great patriots of the 
American Revolution, but neither were involved 
in the adoption of the Declaration. 


Da Vinci book appreciated 


Just a note to thank The Franklin Mint for 
the many “plusses” they send their collec- 
tors with each series. 

I’m thinking in particular of the Mint’s 
remarkable book on da Vinci's life, which 
I recently received as part of my Genius of 
Leonardo da Vinci medal collection. How 
exciting it is to read fresh, new material 
on an artist who has been so thoroughly 
researched in the past. Many thanks. 


G. McG. / Georgia 


And thank you for writing. The Franklin Mint 
has always endeavored to make the reference 
material received with each collection as inter- 
esting and informative as the collection itself. The 
research behind each piece is largely due to the 
hard work of the mint's research staff in the 
various fields our collections cover. It is very re- 
warding for them to receive such nice letters of 
thanks from our collectors. 


Indian Hunter is “perfect” 


I have been a Franklin Mint collector for 
many years and want to tell you how 
beautiful I find the bronze Indian Hunter 
by John Weaver. It is, in a word, perfect. 


W.F.D. / Kansas 


Family Bible a family’s treasure 


I wish everyone who played a part in pro- 
ducing The Franklin Mint Family Bible could 
have seen my Mother's face when she re- 
ceived it. I'm sure they would have felt 
very gratified. 

Mere words just can’t express how our 
family feels about this treasure. Thank 


Yerae E.P. / New York 
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For the astute collector 


The 1976 Guidebook of Franklin Mint Issues 


and 


Limited Editions of The Franklin Mint/1976 Edition 
at a Special Set Price for Collectors Society Members 


The Franklin Mint Almanac, Bound Edition, Volume 6 
for Collectors Society Members only 


All orders will be filled on a first-come, first-served basis. 


Naa this year, Members of The 
Franklin Mint Collectors Society 


can acquire both the newly-revised 
1976 edition of the Guidebook of 
Franklin Mint Issues and the newest 
(1976) edition of the reference catalog 
Limited Editions of The Franklin 
Mint — at a combined reduced price 

This special combined price has 
been made possible through an ar- 
rangement with Krause Publications, 


publisher of the Guidebook and one 
of the world’s foremost publishers of 
numismatic catalogs. The combined 
price of just $10 for the two-volume 
set is available only to Collectors 
Society Members. 


The comprehensive guide to 
Franklin Mint collectibles 


The Guidebook of Franklin Mint Is- 
sues is the collector's only compre- 


hensive source of data on virtually 
every collectible ever produced by The 
Franklin Mint. It lists more than 
12,000 individual collector's items. 
Using a simple, easy-to-follow for- 
mat, the 1976 Guidebook contains a 
comprehensive index and includes, 
with every listing, mintage figures, 
data on original issue prices — by in- 
dividual specimens and by complete 
sets — and estimates of current market 





THIS FLAP IS GUMMED ¢ PLEASE BE SURE TO INSERT REMITTANCE BEFORE MAILING 


values for all listed Franklin Mint 
collectibles. 

The 1976 Guidebook of Franklin 
Mint Issues also contains a cumula- 
tive Index of Sculptors and Artists 
that covers works produced since the 


mint’c farndina in 1QKA 





Order Form 
for acquiring 
| 1976 publications 
about 
Franklin Mint issues 
— at special 
| Members’ prices 


LIMITED EDITIONS OF 
THE FRANKLIN MINT 


| 1976 EDITION | 





‘Volume 6 






GUIDEBOOK OF 


FRANKLIN 
MINT 
ISSUES 


1976 EDITION 
















fy CHESTER L RAL 





jee and $6. for Limited Editions of The 
bpiag po} Franklin Mint. 

$ Each Member who orders the com- 
bined set will also receive a set of five 
collector cataloging sheets to assist 
him in starting his own personal cat- 
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ORDER FORM 


As a Member of the Collectors Society, I wish to order 
the following items at the special Members’ prices: 


Qty. litem Price Total 














1976 Editions 






GUIDEBOOK OF FRANKLIN MINT Special 
ISSUES and LIMITED EDITIONS Set 
OF THE FRANKLIN MINT $10.00 


(Combined issue price: $12.50) 







1976 Edition 
GUIDEBOOK OF FRANKLIN MINT 
ISSUES (Issue price: $6.50) 








1976 Edition 
LIMITED EDITIONS OF 
THE FRANKLIN MINT 
(Issue price: $6.00) 








THE FRANKLIN MINT ALMANAC. 
VOLUME 6 (1975) Bound edition, 
plus seven-year index (Members only) 












SLIPCASE to hold twelve issues of 
The Franklin Mint Almanac, plus 
seven-year index (Members only) 














Also available — while quantities last: 
The following Back Issues (Editions and 
volumes not shown are now out of print) 


Limited Editions The Franklin 
of The Mint 
Qty. Franklin Mint Qty. Almanac 


1975 Edition Volume 5 
(1974 Issues) (1974) 


1974 Edition 
(1973 Issues) 


1973 Edition 
(1972 Issues) 
1971 Edition 
(1970 Issues) 









Volume 2 
(1971) 


Total of order: $ 





Plus my state and local sales tax: ¢ 


Total remittance enclosed: $ 


Print your name, address and account number below, 
exactly as they appear on your Almanac address label. 


Name 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 





City, State Zip 





Account Number 





(Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment) 


The Franklin Mint is the world’s largest private mint. It is not 
affiliated with the U.S. Mint or any other government agency. 
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For the astute collector 
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The 1976 Guidebook of Franklin Mint Issues 
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and 


Use this form to order: 
GUIDEBOOK OF 
FRANKLIN MINT ISSUES 
RS 


LIMITED EDITIONS OF 
THE FRANKLIN MINT 


CS 


THE FRANKLIN MINT 
ALMANAC 
BOUND VOLUME 


SP 





ALMANAC SLIPCASE 





values for all listed Franklin Mint 
collectibles. 

The 1976 Guidebook of Franklin 
Mint Issues also contains a cumula- 
tive Index of Sculptors and Artists 
that covers works produced since the 
mint’s founding in 1964. 

Current market values. The 1976 
Guidebook’s estimates of current 
market values have been established 
by an independent panel of collectors 
and dealers. These estimates are im- 
portant to collectors for a number of 
reasons: 
¢ For guidance in setting adequate 

insurance coverage for your collec- 

tion of Franklin Mint issues. 

¢ To determine the extent of loss in 
the event any part of your col- 
lection is lost or stolen. 

¢ To assist you in evaluating your col- 
lection for estate purposes. 

¢ To enabie you to determine fair 
buying prices when _ purchasing 
closed-edition Franklin Mint issues 
in the “aftermarket.” 

This kind of information is, of 
course, vital in collecting. And many 
Franklin Mint collectors have writ- 
ten the publisher to say that the cur- 
rent market value listings alone are 
reason enough to own a copy of the 
Guidebook of Franklin Mint Issues. 


The detailed guide to 
1975 Franklin Mint issues 


The second book in the set — the 1976 
edition of Limited Editions of The 
Franklin Mint — contains more than 
280 pages. And it covers—in con- 
siderable detail—all of the mint’s 
1975 issues. It includes data on coins, 
medals, ingots, medallic covers, col- 


lector’s plates, collector’s spoons, 
sculptured pewter figures, bronze 
sculptures, leather-bound _ books, 


works of art in crystal, and etchings, 
engravings and other fine limited edi- 
tion art. 
It also contains: 
¢ Mintages or edition limits for all 
listed issues. 
¢ Original issue prices for every 1975 
Franklin Mint issue. 








Guidebook Editor Chester L. Krause 


¢ Photographs of every 1975 issue of- 
fered to collectors. 

e Size, metal or material and, where 
applicable, Proof status of each 
issue. 

¢ Sculptor and artist listings for 1975. 

¢ Cross-indexing of all series and 

single issues produced during 1975. 
¢ Information about 1975 issues of 

The Franklin Mint’s international 

affiliates that have been made avail- 

able to collectors in the United 

States. 
¢ A comprehensive title index cov- 

ering both individual collectibles 

and complete sets. 

Limited Editions of The Franklin 
Mint/1976 is the seventh volume in 
the continuing master reference cat- 
alog of Franklin Mint issues. It’s the 
book you use when you want really 
detailed data about a 1975 Franklin 
Mint issue. 


Designed to complement each other 


The Guidebook provides data on vir- 
tually all Franklin Mint issues. Lim- 
ited Editions of The Franklin Mint 
emphasizes detailed information on 
the issues of a single year. Thus, these 
two reference works complement one 
another. For this reason, they are 
being offered to Collectors Society 
Members at the special combined price 
of just $10. Individual prices to non- 
members are $6.50 for the Guidebook 


and $6. for Limited Editions of The 
Franklin Mint. 

Each Member who orders the com- 
bined set will also receive a set of five 
collector cataloging sheets to assist 
him in starting his own personal cat- 
alog of Franklin Mint issues. 

Previous editions of the reference 
catalog Limited Editions of The Frank- 
lin Mint that are still in print are also 
available to Collectors Society Mem- 
bers, while they last. 


For Collectors Society Members only 


The bound library edition of The 
Franklin Mint Almanac, Volume 6, is 
available to Collectors Society Mem- 
bers alone. This edition contains all 
twelve 1975 issues of the Almanac, 
plus a separate comprehensive index 
of every article published in the AI- 
manac since its inception in 1969. The 
price for the bound Volume 6 of the 
Almanac — including the separately 
bound seven-year cumulative index 
— is $5. 

The right to acquire previous bound 
library editions of the Almanac which 
are still in print is also restricted to 
Collectors Society Members. 

Members who prefer to file their 
individual issues of the Almanac may 
acquire a handsome slipcase, edge- 
stamped with the words Franklin Mint 
Almanac and capable of holding a full 
year’s issues. The slipcase too, is re- 
served exclusively for Members. The 
price for the slipcase — which also in- 
cludes the separate cumulative index 
— is $3. 


Orders filled on a first-come, 
first-served basis 


Your publications order form is bound 
in opposite this page. You are urged to 
complete it and mail it now—to be 
sure of obtaining your 1976 Guide- 
book of Franklin Mint Issues, your 
Limited Editions of The Franklin 
Mint/1976, and your bound Volume 6 
of the Almanac. 

Supplies are limited, and all orders 
will be filled on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 6) 
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The 





Bicentennial 





Notebook 





The Philadelphia Museum of Art 





America’s Centennial Exposition, held 
100 years ago in Philadelphia’s Fairmount 
Park, bequeathed to that city a legacy that 
has become — along with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra — one of its greatest sources of 
cultural pride. For it was in the Centennial 
year of 1876 that the Pennsylvania Muse- 
um first opened its doors in Fairmount 
Park's Memorial Hall 

And it was from the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum — after many years of change and 
many stages of construction—that the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art emerged. But 
more on the museum's beginnings later. 


For today, the Philadelphia Museum of 


Art, located at the head of Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway and overlooking the 
Schuylkill River, has just reopened after 
ten months and $9 million worth of re- 
furbishing. And its magnificent building, 
constructed along the lines of a Grecian 
Temple, has been prepared in grand style 
for the 100th birthday of the museum 

The major project undertaken — al 


though not one of aesthetics — was one 


) 
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that will greatly aid in the preservation 
of the museum’s priceless collections 
of fine art. A $4 million central air- 
conditioning system was_ installed 
throughout the immense building, which 
in itself covers 10 acres. 

A new fire and security system was also 
installed; marble and bronze railings re- 
placed wooden ones; 21,000 feet of new 
floors were laid; and 41,000 gallons of 
paint—in a hundred different colors — 
were used to cover over one million square 
feet of walls. 

In addition, 190 of the museum’s gal- 
leries were completely redecorated. Many 
of its thousands of paintings were cleaned 
and reframed. And all 30 of the museum's 
world-famous “period rooms” were re- 
furbished, a process which involved hand- 
cleaning more than 80 priceless carpets 
and polishing 3,000 pieces of furniture. 

To accomplish all this, more than 
480,000 works of art — including 50 tons 
of sculpture — were moved at least twice! 

As noted, the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art did not have its beginnings in the 
splendid building it now occupies. In fact, 
neither its name, location nor purpose are 
today what they were in 1876. 





The original Pennsylvania Museum 
building — Memorial Hall— was erected 
in Fairmount Park under an Act of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature as one of 
the main exhibit buildings for the Centen- 
nial Exposition of 1876. Its purpose was to 
serve as the art gallery of the Exposition. 
In addition, the Act called for the building 
to remain open after the Centennial cele- 
bration both as a museum of art and as a 
school of industrial art. 

For the thrust of America in 1876 was 
clearly toward industrialization, rather 
than the pursuit of education in the fine 
arts. And it was felt then that the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum could best help the nation 
achieve its goals by serving as a training 
center for new industrial craftsmen. 

But fortunately for the art-lovers of to- 
day, many Philadelphians of the late 1800s 
were interested in the fine arts. And at a 
slow and steady pace, they began acquir- 
ing examples of both fine art and the 
decorative arts for the new museum. 
What's more, the school originally estab- 
lished to teach industrial arts evolved over 
the years into one of the best known teach- 
ing institutions of fine arts — the Philadel- 
phia College of Art! 








By the turn of the 20th century, the mu- 
seum had already acquired the Wilstach 
collection of paintings, the Bloomfield 
Moore collection of decorative arts, and 
the Pall and Tyndale collections of porce- 
lain. Soon, it became apparent that 
Memorial Hall would be too small to 
house the Pennsylvania Museum's grow- 
ing collection. 

Plans for the new building began in 
1907, and construction was started in 
1919. On March 26, 1928, galleries de- 
voted to British and American art were 
opened to the public. By May of the next 
year, more than one million visitors had 
toured the partially completed museum. 

Even during the depression years of 
the 1930s the museum continued to grow. 
During that era, in fact, it acquired many 
notable works. The Edmond Foulc Col- 
lection of Gothic and Rennaissance art, 
which alone cost the museum $1 million. 
Paintings by Philadelphia artist Thomas 
Eakins. The bronze statue of Diana by 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, which now 
adorns the head of the museum’s Great 
Stair Hall. 

Then, in 1938, the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum changed its name to the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, ending the 
confusion that had existed for years be- 


The Almanac's Edwina West is conducted on a 
tour of the Museum by Joseph Rishel, curator 
of the John G. Johnson Collection. 








The unique facade of the museum's north wing. 


tween the Pennsylvania Museum and the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

The 1940s brought the museum its 
Oriental Wing (devoted to the art of Per- 
sia, China and India) as well as the George 
Grey Barnard Collection, with its out- 
standing medieval sculpture. And in 1943, 
the Great Drawing Room from Lans- 
downe House in London was installed. 

More recently, the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art has earned a reputation as an 
exceptional museum of modern art. The 
Arensberg and Gallatin Collections have 
given the museum magnificent works by 
Picasso, Klee and Duchamp, as well as 
other 20th-century artists. 

And, during the last decade, the mu- 
seum has acquired many contemporary 
works by outstanding artists such as An- 
drew Wyeth, Frank Stella, Morris Louis, 
Hans Hofmann and Henry Moore. 

Today, the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
is home to some of man’s finest artistic 
achievements — works whose origins date 
from the dawn of Christianity through our 
own lifetimes. 

Of massive proportions, the museum's 
building is itself a study in architecture at 
its finest. The tympanum (the triangular 
facade located under the roofline of the 
North Wing) consists of thirteen free- 
standing figures of mythological Greek 
gods and goddesses and is exceptionally 
noteworthy because polychromy — ceram- 
ic art in color — has been used to decorate 
the statues. This method of decorating 
had not been used on a major building for 
2,000 years when it was first applied to 
the Pennsylvania Museum in 1933. 

If you're able to pay a Bicentennial visit 
to the Philadelphia Museum of Art, you 
will be especially interested in the mu- 
seum’s newest and largest exhibition — 
entitled Philadelphia: Three Centuries of 





American Art. This exhibit takes a com- 
prehensive look at America’s work in all 
of the visual arts— including furniture, 
silver and porcelain as well as painting, 
sculpture and architecture. And more 
than 100 of America’s most celebrated 
artists are represented by a total of some 
500 works in the special exhibition gal- 
leries on the museum’s first floor. 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art is lo- 
cated on Benjamin Franklin Parkway at 
26th Street. It’s open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
every day and will have extended evening 
hours during the summer. Admission for 
adults is $1.50 and for children it’s 75¢. 
Children under five are admitted free. 
Guided tours are conducted every hour, 
and special or foreign-language tours can 
be arranged by calling (215) 763-8100. 

A trip to Philadelphia during the Bi- 
centennial year would truly not be com- 
plete without a visit to the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Put it on your list. @ 
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Your FM Representatives’ Datebook 


Following are meetings and other events at 
which Franklin Mint Representatives will 
appear during May, June and July. Repre- 
sentatives are available to coin clubs and 
service organizations for speaking engage- 
ments. However, because of the demands 
on their time, they cannot travel long dis- 
tances unless they have several meetings 
in the same area. Members wishing to dis- 
cuss representatives’ engagements should 
call Mrs. Kathleen Miller at (215) 459-6120 
for further details. Members who wish to 
attend particular meetings and require 
additional information should write to Col- 
lector Relations, The Franklin Mint, Frank- 
lin Center, Pennsylvania 19091. 


May 14-16 

Virginia Culver and Glenn Gundelfinger 

Pacific Northwest Numismatic 
Association Convention 

Hyatt House Hotel 

17001 Pacific Highway, South 

Seattle, Washington 


May 15-16 

Dan Harley and Bill Krieg 
Numismatists of Wisconsin Convention 
Holiday Inn, Southeast 

1-90 at Highway 12 and 18 

Madison, Wisconsin 


May 29-30 

Ralph “Curly” Mitchell 
San Diego Coin-A-Rama 
Masonic Temple 
Mission Valley 

San Diego, California 


May 29-June 6 


Ed Quagliana, Bill Krieg and Ron Gerwin 
Interphil '76 
Seventh U.S.A. International 
Philatelic Exhibition 
Philadelphia Civic Center 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Dan 
Harley 


Virginia Culver 


June 4-6 
Dan Harley 


Indiana State Numismatic 
Association Show 

Stouffers Inn 

2820 North Meridan 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


June 10-13 
Ralph “Curly” Mitchell 


Lake Tahoe Coin Show 
Harvey's Wagon Wheel Hotel 
Lake Tahoe, California 


Glenn Gundelfinger 


June 11-13 
Glenn Gundelfinger 


South Dakota Coin & Stamp 
Association Convention 

Civic Arena 

Aberdeen, South Dakota 


June 21 
Ralph “Curly” Mitchell 


East Los Angeles Coin Club Meeting 


7:30-9:30 p.m 

Montebello Women's Club 
201 South Park 
Montebello, California 


June 22-27 

Ed Quagliana 

Maryland State Numismatic 
Association Convention 

Hilton Inn 

Reisterstown Road at 
Baltimore County Beltway 

Pikesville, Maryland 


June 25-27 

Virginia Culver and Dan Harley 

Alabama State Numismatic 
Association Convention 

Birmingham Civic Center 

19th Street at Highway 20 

Birmingham, Alabama 


July 16-18 
Ed Quagliana 
Land of the Sky Coin Show 


Asheville Civic Center 
Asheville, North Carolina 


July 16-18 
Ralph “Curly” Mitchell 
Disneyland Coin Show 


Disneyland Convention Center 
Anaheim, California 


Recent Issues 





OF THE FRANKLIN MINT 


This department lists some of the many interesting medals, 
coins and other collector's items recently created by The 
Franklin Mint. 


Proprietary series of The Franklin Mint, usually issued over a 
period of months or years, are sold by advance subscription 
only. Occasionally, a subscriber will relinquish his rights to 
one of these series. For details about obtaining relinquished 
rights to a particular series, please write to Collector 
Information, The Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, 
Pennsylvania 19091. 


BMS-20 / U.S. Takes Offensive with Landing at Bougainville — 
November 1, 1943 One of the vital “stepping-stones” in the suc- 
cessful American campaign to drive the Japanese from their 
captured Pacific island empire, Bougainville became a key U.S. air 
base on the march from Guadalcanal to the Japanese naval base on 
Rabaul. On November 1, 1943, a force of 14,000 leathernecks of the 
Third Marine Division stormed onto Bougainville and, within three 
weeks, had secured a 5,000-yard beachhead. The taking of Bougain- 
ville is the subject of the 20th issue in The Franklin Mint Bicentennial 
History of the United States Marine Corps. Sculptor: Georgann Schroeder. 
Size: 39mm. Proof Edition: sterling silver. 


BNS-20 / Official Signing of Japanese Surrender Documents 
One of history’s most dramatic moments took place on the deck of 
the USS Missouri on September 2, 1945, when representatives of the 
Empire of Japan signed the surrender agreement ending World 
War II. Less than a month earlier, American B-29 bombers had 
dropped history’s first combat atomic bombs on the Japanese cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. These devastating assaults broke the 
Japanese will to resist and, on August 14, they agreed to quit. That 
surrender is the subject of the 20th issue in The Franklin Mint Bicen- 
tennial History of the United States Navy. Sculptor: George Connelly. Size: 
39mm. Proof Edition: sterling silver. 


BAS-20 / Ridgway Commands Liberation of Seoul, Korea — 
January-April 1951 Early in the Korean War, Seoul, the capital 
of South Korea, was overrun and captured by the North Koreans. 
The city was later liberated after General Douglas MacArthur's suc- 
cessful landing at Inchon. On New Year's Day, 1951, North Korean 
troops — now supported by Chinese Communist “volunteers” — 
launched an attack to recapture Seoul and, on January 4, the city 
fell. Within three months, however, the U.S. Eighth Army retook 
the city under General Matthew B. Ridgway. This action is the sub- 
ject of the 20th issue in The Franklin Mint Bicentennial History of the 
United States Army. Sculptor: George Connelly. Size: 39mm. Proof Edi- 
tion: sterling silver. 


Information on the size and limits of each edition is published 
annually in the reference catalog Limited Editions of The 
Franklin Mint. Individual collectors who wish to obtain such 
information for any new Franklin Mint issue before 
publication of the annual catalog may do so by sending their 
requests, along with a stamped, self-addressed envelope, to 
the Editor of the Almanac no earlier than 90 days after the 
subscription deadline date for that issue. 


Catalog numbers for all issues shown are preliminary and are 
subject to change. 


The 3rd Marine Division's amphib- 
ious invasion of Bougainville placed 
the Japanese on the defensive in 
the southwest Pacific. Marine cas- 
ualties were 1,841 but after a 53- 
day jungle campaign, the 


and was secured 


Aboard the U.S.5. “Missouri” anchored 
in Tokyo Bay, Japanese delegates 
signed the formal documents of 
surrender. As supreme Allied 
commander, General Douglas 
MacArthur addressed 


the assembly 


After the Communists captured Seoul 


i rea, the Eighth Army, commanded by By 
\= Matthew B. Ridgway began a \ 


aretully planned counterotfen- 


sive. By April, the Eighth Army 
had driven all Communist 


troops trom the city 





GTJ-1 Architect 


GAS-75-5 Clarence Darrow One { the greatest defense iwver 





in the history of American jurisprudence, Clarence Darrow is the 
subject of the fifth medal in the 1975 series of The Franklin Mint 

lery of Great Americans. Darrow gained national prominence g 
the early part of the 20th century through his role as defense cour 
sel in such celebrated court trials as the State Eugene 
Debs, the Leopold and Loeb murder case, and the famous “monkey 
trial” of school teacher John T. Scopes which involved the teaching 
of the theory of evolution, and in which Darrow opposed W 


Jennings Bryan. Sculptor: Neila Kun. Size: 39mm. Proof Editions: ster 
ling silver, bronze. Regular Edition: bronze 








TAA-1 / The Copley Family The first issue in The Bicentennia 
lection of the Treasures of American Art is based on the portrait of 
his family created by the American colonial artist John Singletor 
Copley. One of the foremost American artists of his time, ¢ 
mature style is characterized by superb draftsmanship, brilliant 
rendering of textures and a direct approach that perfectly capture 
the personalities of his subjects. This portrait depicts Copley’s wife 
with his son, John Jr., clinging to her; his three daughters 
I 


father-in-law, and the artist 





sidered one of his most famous and impressive works. Sa 


Vincent Miller. Size: 45mm. Proof Edition: sterling silver 





OPS-24 / ‘Bruderlein und Schwesterlein” The 24th issue in The 
La Scala Bicentennial Treasury of Opera's Most Beautiful Moments cele 
brates the beloved waltz chorus Briiderlein und Schwesterlein, “Brot 
ers and Sisters,” from the Johann Strauss operetta Die Fledermaus 


This gay and lighthearted operetta, with its lively plot involving 





mistaken identities, passionate flirtations and elaborate practical 


jokes, was the most successful of all Strauss operettas. The scene 
illustrated in the bas relief of this medallic sculpture, with the bal 
guests clinking their champagne glasses, is offered as a toast to the 
eternal brotherhood of mar Die Fledermaus is one of the tew 
operettas included in the repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera 


ulptor: Caesar Ruto. Size: 45mm. Proof Edition: gold o sterling 





MHM-9 / Confucius Teachings Form the Basis for Eastern Phi- 
losophy The ninth issue in The Medallic History of Mankind collec- 
tion pays homage to the Chinese philosopher Confucius, who is 
regarded by historians as one of the most influential men of all 
time. Confucius, whose ideas provided the guiding force behind 
Chinese philosophy, education and government for more than 2,000 
years, believed profoundly in individual rights and in a government 
dedicated to the service of its people. He believed that government 
officials should be selected for their ability and character and that 
the head of a state should set an outstanding example of virtue. The 
teachings of Confucius spread far beyond the borders of ancient 
China to reach aimost every corner of the Far East. Sculptor: William 
Shoyer. Size: 51mm. Proof Edition: gold on sterling. 


BBI-3 / Leviticus — Ordination of Aaron and His Sons_ This sil- 
ver tablet, the third in the series on Books of the Bible, portrays Aaron 
raising his hands to bless the people following his anointment by 
his brother, Moses. The Book of Leviticus is divided into four sections. 
The first deals with the procedures for offering various types of 
sacrifice. There follows the only narrative section in the book: the 
story of the anointing of Aaron and his sons to be priests. Following 
the narrative, there is a collection of rules having to do with purity 
and holiness. Finally, there is a list of the seven Great Jewish Festi- 
vals and some notes for their observance. Sculptor; Clayton Blaker. 
Proof Edition: sterling silver. 


ILI-8 / Best Friend of Charleston — 1830 Built at a cost of $4,000 
by the West Point Foundry Association of New York City, the “Best 
Friend of Charleston” was the first steam locomotive to be operated 
by the South Carolina Canal and Railroad Company. The rail line 
spanned the distance between Charleston, South Carolina, and 
Augusta, Georgia. Opened on Christmas Day, 1830, within three 
years it became the longest railroad operating anywhere in the 
world. The locomotive boasted four driving wheels and weighed 
four-and-one-half-tons. When it went into service, the “Best Friend 
of Charleston” pulled a train of two coaches and one flat car. After 
six-months of service, the locomotive was destroyed when its boiler 
exploded after a fireman tied down its safety valve. Sculptor: Her- 
man deRoos. Weight: 900 grains. Proof Edition: sterling silver. 
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The 1976 Franklin Mint 
Father's Day Ingot 
in solid sterling silver 





The ordering deadline is May 25, 1976 
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